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loss the Silver-holders would be more than compensated.
The loss would not be a very great one, even if this were
the true state of the case; but if the measure is really
advantageous for this country, even as the least of two
evils, it may be desirable to sacrifice some exactness and to
incur a small loss for the sake of bringing it about by
common accord. I have shown that the mischief which
could be done would be very small, even if" the real
difference were that between 15^ and 18; but, as the
difference would be only that between 15J and the true
proportion under remonetization of Silver, the supposed
prejudice would not be worth considering.

I have not desired to exaggerate the dangers which
may follow upon the appreciation of Gold, but I think it
well deserves careful examination whether they would not
be more material than any which could be caused by q,
slight advance in the purchasing power of xSilver.

Again, it may be objected, if the chief commercial
nations had agreed on the principle of a Double Standard,
and on the ratio between the two metals, what probability
would there be of any such concert being maintained?
Treaties are broken every day, and so, it may be thought,
would this, if not by the reversion of one or more nations
to one or other single standard, at least by a possible change
in the ratio.

Other treaties may be broken, because by breaking them
a nation seeks to bring advantage political or pecuniary to
itself; but the Double Standard once established, I believe,
the breaking of this treaty would touch home interests so
widely spread, and so deeply rooted, that a change would
not be lightly made.

In one particular indeed it must be admitted that there
would be no guarantee for the maintenance of the treaty.
Whatever the agreement, and however binding its terms,
nothing can prevent any nation, party to it, from making
short work of its metallic currency, by an iSf$ue; under
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